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THE BI-CENTENARY OF THE BANK 

OF SCOTLAND. 
On the 17th of July the Bank of Scotland 
reaches the venerable age of two hundred 
years. This is a unique event in the history 
of Scottish banking, which is known all the 
world over for its solidity and practical utility. 
In fact, if any general characterisation of the 
system be asked, the answer is that here theory 
and practice go hand in hand, and that the 
public weal is one of the great ends which the 
system subserves. But whatever Scottish bank- 
ing may be to-day, its lot was cast in very 
different times when the Bank of Scotland was 
founded. Scotland was then a poor country, 
of undeveloped resources, backward agriculture, 
and had suffered much through injuries inflicted 
on her by civil war. Her population was only 
about one million, and the national revenue 
scarcely £100,000 sterling. The richer inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis were located in those 
‘closes’ which so much puzzle foreigners, and 
bear so great a resemblance to the labyrinthine 
lanes of Genoa and other Continental cities, 
all converging on the main place of public and 
business resort, 

Just one year before the foundation of the 
Bank of Scotland, William Paterson, a famous 
Scotsman, had established the Bank of England. 
This in turn led to the idea of a similar bank 
in Scotland. John Holland, the Englishman 
who has been so much and so closely associated 
with the origin of the Bank of Scotland, tells 
of a Scotsman coming to him with the germ of 
his idea. ‘In the autumn of the year 1695,’ 
Holland says, ‘an earnest and ingenious friend 
of mine, a Scottish gentleman, importuned me 
one day to think of a bank for Scotland. I 
told him I had done with framing of schemes 
for banks, and all other pu'uic societies, and 
resolved, as in some measure I had done a few 
years before, to lead a country life. He replied 
that I should have an Act of Parliament upon 
ke own conditions. Upon this I immediately 


drew up so much of the constitution as was 
necessary to be in the Act; and in three or four 
days he brought me a formal Bill drawn up 
in the Scottish style; and he told me that he 
had spoken to most of his nation that were in 
town, and that he had good reason to believe 
the Bill would pass that session.’ 

Holland drafted the Bill for the establishment 
of the Scottish bank on the model of that for 
the Bank of England, and it received the assent 
of the Scottish Parliament on the 17th of July 
1695. So great was the foresight displayed, 
that the leading principles of the Act remain 
to this day. One of these is the joint-stock prin- 
ciple, by which a certain amount of capital is put 
as it were into a joint purse, to be used for the 
benefit of all, while each retains the right to 
his own proportion of the total amount. This 
joint-stock in the case of the Bank of Scotland 
has been increased from time to time to suit 
the bank’s business requirements, and to enable 
it to be of more use to the community. All the 
ten Scottish banks carrying on business to-day 
are founded on the joint-stock principle, and 
all the private bankers in Scotland have long 
ago disappeared. 

Scotland owes to John Holland a debt of 
gratitude, for he came to that country and 
resided there until the bank which he founded 
had fairly taken root. After he returned to 
England and was ensconced in that rural retreat 
for which he so long yearned, the adventurers— 
that is, shareholders of the bank—made a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of his services. They sent 
him what was termed ‘a compliment of silver 
plate to his Lady’ of the value of about £150. 
He appears to have been very grateful for this 
token of regard, as English friends had not 
spoken too well to him of Scotsmen and the 
Scottish bank. Holland made a visit to Scot- 
land in 1709, the bank paying his expenses for 
the journey. In addition, he received a per- 
centage of each year’s profits after the adven- 
turers had drawn their share. He was appointed 
first Governor of the bank, and held office for 
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one year. Holland was a merchant of the 
Staple, and had, in association with James 
Foulis (one of the directors of the new bank), 
made-an effort to introduce into Scotland the 
manufacture of Colchester baizes. He died in 
1722. 

The bank had for capital only £100,000 
sterling, or £1,200,000 Scots. To raise this 
capital, two Committees were 2 one 
in London, and one in Edinburgh; and these 
received subscriptions, which were paid into 
the bank’s coffers in Edinburgh on the 25th 
of March 1696, and formed the first cash entry 
in the bank’s books. The nature of its busi- 
ness at this time was the circulating of notes. 
Although its constitution contained ample pro- 
vision for receiving money from the beginning, 
it was purely and simply a lending bank at the 
outset. To get its notes floated, it opened 
branches at various provincial towns, where its 
notes were taken readily enough, because they 
could be used for making payments in Edin- 
burgh; but the question was, how could the 
ik get at the money which had been paid 
for the notes at its branches? As there was 
not sufficient trade to admit of the bank selling 
bills on these places so as to obtain this note 
money, the Directors had no alternative but to 
close these branches, and to have the money 
brought to Edinburgh by horse-carriage—an 
expensive proceeding in those days of a silver 
currency. 

But the bank lent money on bonds with 
personal security, and in this way — its notes 
into the hands of the public. These notes 
acted as advertisements of the bank, and as 
pioneers of banking credit, which later on took 
the form of deposits. Loans were also given 
on pledges of plate accompanied by a personal 
oth bearing interest, as well as on heritable 
bonds. Although the bank was in no way 
under obligation to the State, it bore a share 
at its own expense in the calling in of the old 
and substitution of the new coinage. It had to 
debit its profit and loss account in one case 
with a sum of £82, ‘for so much loss on 
£906, 15s. sterling of miln’d Scots money 
receaved in befoir the Proclamation crying doune 
the same was published.’ In connection with 
this crying down of the specie, a run was made 
on the bank in December 1704, through the 
action of the Government; and the bank in con- 
sequence stopped payment temporarily, because 
its specie was exhausted. It petitioned the 
Privy Council to inspect the bank’s books, with 
the result that it was found the bank had 
sufficient to pay all its bills and debts, ‘and 
that with a considerable overplus.’ So ended 
the first run on the bank. 

Another scare which the bank had was a 
few years later—namely, in March 1708—when 
the French fleet appeared at the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth. At that time the bank had a 
large sum lying in the Scottish Mint in ingots, 
and a considerable sum in the bank, brought 
in to be recoined, besides a large sum in specie, 
which could not well have been carried off and 
concealed. Happily, the French fleet bore off, 
and all fears were at an end. In 1715, when 
the rebellion broke out, the whole specie in the 
bank was drawn out, the directors privately 


encouraging the demand, lest the money should 
fall into the hands of the insurgents. But they 
took care to retain the whole of the cash 
belonging to the Government; and after all the 
rest of the bank’s money had been issued, they 
delivered the public money, amounting to about 
£30,000, to the authorities, who lodged it for 
safety in the Castle vaults. This stoppage of 
payments by the bank lasted for a few months 
only, and the bank paid interest on its notes 
after it had resumed ordinary payments. 

In 1745 the Bank of Scotland could do 
practically no business, because of the presence 
in Edinburgh of the Highland army under 
Prince Charlie. As soon as news came of the 
Prince’s approach to the metropolis, all the 
effects of the bank were removed to the Castle 
and deposited for safety in one of the dun- 
geons, as was done in 1715. Prince Charlie 
was very troublesome to the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and his Secretary, Mr Murray of 
Broughton, seems to have collected as many 
Royal Bank notes as he could lay hands on 
and to have protested them for non-payment. 
The Prince was, however, very friendly with 
the Bank of Scotland, whose former Treasurer, 
Mr David Drummond, was believed to be of 
Jacobite tendencies, though, with the prudence 
common to all bankers, he took good care 
not to reveal them. Mr Drummond had acted 
as Treasurer to a fund raised after the sup- 
ression of the rebellion in 1715 for the 

efence of prisoners put on their trial for high- 
treason. When the Royal Bank was _ pressed 
for payment of its notes, its Cashier had to 
arrange with the Highlanders and General 
Guest, the Castle commander, before he could 
get his bank’s money out of the Castle to 
satisfy the Prince’s demands. During this time, 
exchanges of notes proceeded between the two 
banks, and these took place within the Castle. 
The Highland guard extended to the Weigh 
House, and the Castle guns kept firing on 
them. It needed, therefore, a flag of truce to 
be displayed pending these banking exchange 
operations. Such was the state of things that 
a diarist of the period, Mr John Campbell, 
Cashier of the Royal Bank of Scotland, says that 
at that time there was ‘no sermon in the 
churches ;’ and on several Sundays he remarks, 
‘I was not abroad all this day.’ On Charles 
withdrawing on the 18th of November 1745, Mr 
Campbell writes: ‘Wrote to Lord Justice-clerk 
about bank affairs, and advised him the Old 
Bank [Bank of Scotland] had opened shop.’ 
Thus passed away this scare. 

The first office of the bank was in the 
second storey of Paterson’s Land, in the Parlia- 
ment Close, which was bought from Sir Alex- 
ander Seton of Pitmedden for a little over a 
thousand hye sterling, his lady receiving a 
gratuity of fifteen guineas for consenting to the 
purchase. The bank’s annual meetings were held 
there for two years ; but owing to a fire which 
raged in the Parliament Close on the 3d of 
February 1700, the bank betook itself to ‘the 
first storey of the new stone land over against 
the head of Forresters Wynd.’ A contem- 
porary account says, ‘The directors and others 
concerned did with great care and diligence 
carry off all the cash, bank-notes, books, and 
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pers in the office; being assisted by a party thing of a public character, was Mr George 


of soldiers brought from the castle by the Earl 
of Leven, then Governor thereof, and Governor 
of the bank’ In 1702, two years later, the 
bank’s office was on the south side of the Land 
Mercat (Lawnmarket), The Old Bank Close, 
High Street—of which the site then occu- 
pied by the bank is now to be found at 
the corner of Melbourne Place and Victoria 
Street—became for long the abode of the bank, 
the actual building where business was carried 
on being known as Gourlay’s House. In 1713 
the b expended money in making ‘repara- 
tions’ in the house and office. When, in the 
first quarter of the century, the ‘Old Bank 
House’ was taken down, it was found that all 
the shutters communicated by wire with a row 
of bells within the building; and this shows 
the old plan adopted for sounding an alarm in 
the event of an attempt at robbery. Below the 
level of the street, a stone-built recess with an 
arched roof is still to be seen, which is believed 
to have been used as the bank’s safe. This 
bank building appears to have had no fewer 
than forty-four windows in 1727, judging by 
a glazier’s account of that time. Some of the 
items are interesting : 
To one chess lozen e] put in the staire window, 
To dight [dicht—that is, clean] 44 windows.......7s. 
To . chess lozen of crown glass put in, 143 ba 


This is the famous crown glass with the well- 
known knot in the centre. 

The bank had a small staff at first. The 
Treasurer was then, as now, the chief officer, 
and he lived at that time in the bank house. 
His salary was £100, and he had an allowance 
of £15 for coal and candle to the office. 
George Watson, the founder of Watson’s Hos- 
pital, was the first Auditor, his salary being 
£60. He had also two assistants, and the 
Treasurer had one. The Secretary had the 
same salary as the two tellers—namely, £25; 
while the liveried officer had £12 per annum. 
In the tellers’ cash books one is struck with 
the religious inscriptions on some of the leaves. 
One of these runs thus: 


In my beginning, God me s 

In ous and vertue to 
and was duly signed. Another bore the words 
‘Laus Deo;’ while the boards of several of the 
books were adorned by such drawings as that 
of a fish in circular form (said to be emblem- 
atic of eternity), and of Cupids blowing 
trumpets, Spite of all these spiritual spurs 
to p Arend it is sad to relate that in the 
summer of 1705—ten years after the bank’s 
foundation—one of the tellers went off with 
£425, a large sum in these 
times. He was apprehended, tried, and 
sentenced to be set on the cockstool (pil- 
lory) with a paper on his breast, and to be 
detained in prison till he satisfied the bank 
and relieved his cautioners. Among the bank’s 
staff, Mr David Drummond, Treasurer, must be 
reckoned one of the most notable, his services 
in that high capacity having been rendered for 
fully forty years, Another official whom Kay’s 
famous portraits have caricatured into some- 


Sandy, for long Secretary of the Bank of Scot- 
land. It is puzzling to know how so _hard- 
working, well-read, and inoffensive 
a man as Mr Sandy was seized upon as a type 
of a section of Edinburgh Society, and deemed 
worthy of reproduction. No man led a more self- 
contained life or did less to gain notoriety. 

In the telling-room of the bank’s principal 
office hangs a portrait, by Sir John Watson 
Gordon, of Archibald Bennet, Secretary of 
the Bank of Scotland from 1824 to 1868, A 
strong fresh-coloured face it is, of the homely 
country type, with kindly shrewd eyes, that 
seem omen to take in the situation, and 
to read a would-be borrower at a glance. In 
the entrance hall above the fireplace is a very 
fine portrait, by Sir Henry Raeburn, of the 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas (Viscount Melville), 
who was for many years Governor of the bank. 
An outstanding public personage also was 
Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, who for about 


| forty years was Deputy-governor of the bank. 

He is sometimes said to have been the inventor 
,of carronade guns; he was eminent as an agri- 
culturist ; and spent much time and money on 
experiments in shipbuilding. In 1788 he had 
a t constructed with double or twin hulls, 


34a. | and paddles between them, and fitted with a 


steam-engine by Symington; and this boat he 
tried on the lake at Dalswinton, in presence of 
Robert Burns the poet (who was then a tenant 
of Mr Miller's at Ellisland), Mr Alexander 
Nasmyth, and a few others. Mr Miller, at the 
annual meeting of shareholders in March 1796, 
alluded to the bank’s Centenary, and said that 
the bank had proved of great utility to the 
trade, manufacturers, and agricultural improve- 
ments of the country. 

The bank has naturally sought to encourage 
Scottish industries, and this is shown in the 
manufacture of its paper for notes. The first 
large notes were made in 1696, twenty-shillin 
notes, as they were termed, being only issue 
on the 7th of April 1704. In 1729 the bank’s 

per was manufactured at Giffordhall, near 
Haddington. Attendants had to be present in 
the bank’s interest, and their account was paid 
by the bank. One item was ‘ale and bread 
furnished to the workmen, 10s. ;’ fe another 
for ‘drink-money to servants, £4, 17s. 6d.’ The 
items are suggestive, although if is possible 
they only represented drink-money in name. 
In 1735 the bank got its twenty-shilling bank- 
notes made at Collingtoun Miln (Colinton Mill), 
and there is an ‘accompt for drink-money’ in 
connection with it. A barber came twice from 
Edinburgh to shave the officials, and received 
three shillings for his professional attendance. 
Green tea must have cost at this time 24s. 
per pound, for in the bill, a quarter-pound 
sells for six shillings. At this Colinton Mill 
the bank appears to have kept all the em- 
ployees in food during the time the paper 
was being manufactured. A man was engaged 
twelve days at the paper mill in dressing 
meat, and he cut up in that time two hun- 
dred pounds of it. Meat and mutton cost only 
24d. per pound in these good old days. A hen 
is cha at 8d.; a duck at 9d.; 1 ‘sollan 


gouss,’ 1s. 8d. ; a dozen of eggs, 3d. ; 6 chickens, 
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only 1s. 4d.; and a wild-fowl, 10d. ; cheese cost 
4d. per pound, and bacon 8d. per pound. In 
1769 the bank’s note-paper was made at Red- 
haugh Miln (Redhall Mill). 

In the course of its existence, some out-of- 
the-way donations have been given by the Bank 
of Scotland. Its name has figured frequently 
in the books of the Edinburgh City Chamber- 
lain in connection with public charities. At the 
Centennial meeting of 1796, the Directors unani- 
mously voted 300 guineas towards defraying 
the expenses of selling meal at reduced prices 
to the poor of Edinburgh and Leith. When 
the present head-office buildings were being 
erected in 1802, there was a splendid illumina- 
tion held by the bank on the Ist of April, in 
honour of the treaty of peace which had been 
signed at Amiens on the 27th of March. The 
rejoicing was general in Edinburgh and Leith, 
and the masons employed in the construction 
of the bank evidently desired to participate in 
it, for they sent the following petition to the 
banking authorities: ‘Gentlemen Directors of 


the Bank of Scotland—We your humble peti- 
tioners, masons and laborars, of which their is 
imploied 38 masons and 40 laborars, and as 
this is a day of publik rejoisin we expect some- 
thing from you to reas our spirets in the even-— 
ing.” The Directors voted a sum of £5 to. 
_ these petitioners on the occasion. In 1780 the 
bank paid over to the City Chamberlain £50 
as its subscription for building a battery 
betwixt North Leith and Newhaven. This is 
evidently what is now known as Leith Fort. 

On the 12th of August 1806, the bank 
entered its new premises in Bank Street, 
which were subsequently enlarged and embel- 
lished by the late Mr David Bryce, R.S.A., as 
instructed by the Directors of the bank, in 
1868. The site on which the bank building 
stands is one of the most commanding in Edin- | 
burgh. It is in a line with the Castle, and 
faces the monument to Sir Walter Scott. 

It is curious, at this date, to note the amount | 
of friction which existed between some rival | 
banking companies at an early period, and how 
certain devices were adopted to which no) 
Scottish bank would now condescend. In | 
Memoirs of a Banking House, by Sir W. Forbes, — 
edited by Robert Chambers, we are told that 
the banks would hoard up a quantity of each 
other’s notes, and endeavour, by presenting 
them suddenly, to create embarrassment. On 
' the establishment of the Royal Bank in 1727 
there was a good deal of angry rivalry between 
it and the Bank of Scotland, which considered 
itself ill-used by the government of George I. 
when that bank received its charter. This feel- 
ing finds vent in a pamphlet which appeared 
in 1728, entitled, ‘An Historical Account of the 
Establishment, Progress, and State of the Bank 
of Scotland; and of the several attempts that 
have been made against it, and the several 
interruptions and inconveniences which the 
company has encountered.’ The action of the 
Royal Bank in purchasing all the notes of the 
Bank of Scotland that could be secured, did 
once land the bank in considerable difficulties. 

The paid-up capital of the bank in 1695 
was £10,000 sterling; now it is £1,250,000. 
Its first balance sheet showed £63,199 of assets ; 


‘a reference to the published 


in 1804, 15 millions; that of the present 
year shows over 18 millions. The rate of diyj- 
dend was high during its early years, rang- 
ing from 12 to 30 per cent., then it fell to 7 
or 8 per cent., at which it remained for the 
first portion of the century. The dividend is 
now 12 per cent. The average rate of dividend 
and bonus paid from 1699 to 1810 was £9, 19s.; 
from 1810 to 1881, £9, 4s. 1ld.; and from 1699 
to 1881, £9, 18s. 9d. The bank’s stock averaged 
in price £156 from 1800 to 1810; from 1810 to 
1881, £216; and from 1800 to 1881, £212. It 
is now selling at £325. Formerly, the stock 
used to be sold by public roup; but such trans- 
actions now take place in the Stock Exchange, 
The bank’s branches in 1815 numbered only 18; 
there are now 117, including an office in London, 

The question has frequently been asked 
whether the liability of the bank’s shareholders 
is limited. The bank does not attach the word 
‘Limited’ to its designation, as it could not 
register under the Limited Liability Company 
Act, passed after the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, which was a bank of unlimited 
liability. The bank is a corporation, and in 


, terms of the Acts of Parliament which relate 
_to it, the proportion of stock called up is now 
| two-thirds in the case of each 


roprietor. The 
liability of a holder is one-half of his actual 
holding—thus, a holder of £100 stock is liable 


for a further sum of £50. 


There appears to exist a popular belief that 
the magnificent buildings of this and the other 


| Scottish banks have been erected out of un- 


claimed funds. But this is sn a fallacy, as 
alance sheets of 


the various banks will show, for therein will be 


found an entry debiting the costs of such to a 
Heritable Property account, to which it is usual 
to apply a sum annually out of the bank’s 


profits in reduction of the amount. 

One historical reference before closing. While 
Sir Walter Scott was a partner of Messrs 
Ballantyne & Co., this firm was largely indebted 
to the bank, and for long withheld the fact 
of Sir Walter’s partnership with them. The 
first occasion on which the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels was authoritatively announced 
was to the Directors of the Bank of Scotland, 
and it was made at the desire of Sir Walter 
by Mr John Gibson, W.S., his man of busi- 
ness. But the Bank has all along been bound 
up in a multitude of ways with the history- 
making personages of Scotland. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK#* 
CHAPTER VII.—THE BLACK SHADOW. 


‘Count Enpoza and Miss Endoza,’ 
announced the servant at the house in South 
Audley Street; and the tall, stately, Spanish 
grandee-like visitor to Mr Lewis Levvinson’s 
entered the drawing-room with his daughter, 
who, all dark eyes, diamonds and diaphané, a 
study in black and white, held her cheek to 
Miss Bryne, and then kissed Rénée effusively ; 
while in turn her father bent gracefully over 
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the elder lady’s hand and lowered the sole| smiling sadly at Miss Bryne, whose eye he 
ornament he wore, a_ sparkling order-cross| caught. ‘But I was going to say that your 
which depended from its ribbon till it touched | country seems to me more the home of elderly, 
the lady’s glove. thoughtful, money-making business men than 
‘So chivalrous—so like the old régime,’ | of the young.’ 
thought Miss Bryne, whose heart fluttered as| ‘Oh, it isn’t a bad place when you have the 
she faintly returned the pressure of the Count’s | cash,’ said Brant, watching Isabel as he spoke. 
hand, and then trembled as she met his eyes. ‘The cash? The large income? no: that may 
‘It is always a delight to visit your charm- | make a difference ; but if I were a young man 
ing home, Miss Bryne,’ he said. Then turning | of your age and talent in what you call it— 
to Rénée, he went through the same ceremony | mechaneesim’—— 
with his order, but only smiled and nodded, to} ‘Mechanism.’ 
pass on to the old engineer, shake hands, and| ‘Thank you, my dear Sefior Brant. If I 
then draw him aside and lay his hands upon | were such as you, I should kiss my fingers to 
the Englishman’s broad shoulders, turning his | London, and then ship for such a country as 
head to glance for a moment at where Rénée| mine. Ah, my dear Sefior Brant, you should 
and Isabel were now seated, the latter softly | see Decongagua with its sunny plains, rich 
agitating an enormous black ostrich feather fan | valleys, and its great volcano, now all fire, now | 
for the benefit of both. calmly serene in its mantle of virgin snow. It 
‘My dear Dalton,’ he said softly, ‘when I| is like our women—an emblem of their nature : 
am at home I gaze at my child, think of her |now beautiful in repose, now grand in fiery 
dead mother, and feel that she has left to me! passion. Ah, you should see our women of the | 
an angel of light—the most beautiful of her | sun.’ 
sex. When I come here, I find that she is| ‘Needn’t go to Central America for that, | 
rivalled by another—yours. How beautiful they sir, said Brant bluntly. ‘I don’t believe there © 
are! England—Spanish America—earth’s fairest |is a more beautiful face there than there is 


children. Ah, we two—old—old’—— at this moment in here—in this room.’ 
‘Fogies,’ suggested Dalton, smiling. ‘Ah, you mean my dear child’s sweet friend, 
‘Yes; that is the word—fogeese—two old | Miss Dalton.’ | 
fogeese ought to be very proud,’ ‘No; I don’t, sir, said Brant. ‘I mean Miss 
‘And so we are, Count: Heaven bless them | Isabel.’ 
both !’ The Count softly took the young man’s | 


‘Yes, Heaven bless them both,’ said the | hand, pressed it, and let it go, ‘I thank you, | 
Count.—‘ But how is it with you? Very busy?|Sefior,” he said softly. ‘I am a father; yes, | 
Are you lighting up more dark cities? My | you are right, and I am proud.—But we are 
dear Dalton, I hope to have some fresh project | speaking of her land—of mine. At your age, 
for you ere long. The President, the Governor, | with introductions, you would achieve greatness ; 
and the people are enchanted with the electric | you would win orders’—he suggested his own 


light. You were quite satisfied, I hope?’ as he spoke. ‘Titles we do not give. Mine is 
‘Perfectly, sir. Nothing could have been the old Spanish ennoblement.—But think it 
more prompt and business-like.’ over, my dear seiior. We are a rising nation ; 


‘That is well,’ said the Count with dignity. | and, should you care to go, for the sake of 
‘I am proud to represent a Government so’ my friendship with your uncle, I am at your 
correct in every way to the manufacturers of service. Charming climate, beauty, wine, women, 
this great business nation. It is a privilege,’ a paradise to live in. Think, my dear sejior, 
Sefior Dalton, which reconciles me to my exile of my words,’ 
from my beautiful land.—Ah, did not see you| Brant’s cheeks flushed, then turned pale, for 
at first, my dear Sefior Brant,’ he continued the servant just then announced Mr Wynyan ; 
impressively, shaking hands and inquiring with ‘and Paul entered, quiet, firm, and gentlemanly, 
the greatest solicitude after the young man’s ‘to receive Miss Bryne’s greetings, and then 
health.—‘ And the good doctor, too. So pleased | stand talking for a few moments to Rénée. 
to meet you out of that terrible room where| ‘You’re late, Wynyan, said Dalton, joining 
you make your patients wait as a Cabinet | them from where he had been chatting to the 
finister does his people who seek an audi- | doctor. ‘Glad you’ve come, though.’ 
ence.’ The time glided on with wonderful rapidity, 

The doctor crossed to talk to Miss Bryne, | it seemed to Paul, who felt as if he were 
trying hard to be chatty ; but his every advance in some blissful state of unreality, where every- 
was received with a gentle tolerance; and at thing was tinged by delight, though all ap- 
the end of a minute he walked sulkily away. | peared to progress in the most realistic way. 
He went into the next drawing-room, where For a short time he was seated beside Isabel 
his eye rested on the pleasant, slightly flushed Endoza talking about Decongagua and _ its 
face of Miss Bryne, who was seated glancing beauties, and listening to her rapturous praise 
from time to time at Villar Endoza as he of London. 
talked quietly to Brant. | Then came a quiet chat with the doctor, 

‘You see, my dear Sefior Brant, after six full of requests to him to spare his gro 
years’ residence in London in the service of all he could. Then he was back with Rénée, 
my country ’—— | saying little, but drinking in her words, which 

‘Where you haven’t lost much time, sir, for took the form of a prayer—a repetition of the 


‘Thank you: I try hard, said the Count, 
gravely accepting the compliment, and then 


every way. 
His promise was given quietly and calmly, 


you speak our language like a native.’ | doctor’s—that he would spare her father in 
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| for whatever moved beneath, Paul Wynyan’s 
surface was unrufiled. 

To play propriety well, Miss Bryne joined 
_ them; and at the same moment, Brant, whose 
| manner was one moment repellent, the next 
| suggestive of malice, as he looked from one to 
the other. 

Soon after, Wynyan was led by Dalton to 
the Count, who took him by the coat and 
talked of the engineering works done by Robert 
Dalton & Company for the Republic of De- 
congagua. 

_  *Evening, Count,’ said the doctor, interrupt- 
ing their conversation. ‘Patient to see. You 
follow my advice.’ 

‘Going so soon, Doctor Kilpatrick ?’ said Miss 
Bryne, after the doctor had bidden Rénée and 
her friend good-night. 

‘Yes, ma’am. As our foreign friend said, I 
have affairs. Good-night.’ e shook hands 
with her calmly enough; and Miss Bryne 
uttered a sigh of relief as she saw him go to 
the door with her half-brother, and then her 
eyes were directed sadly at the Spanish-American 
envoy, who was earnestly talking to Wynyan. 

‘Bear it in mind, my dear sir, he said. 
‘The Decongagua Government would not be 
ungrateful to a gentleman of your ability, 
should you ever seek a change. A lovely 
country, fair women, honours, wealth, orders 
of merit, await the enterprising man of talent.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Count. I do not think I 
_ shall leave England, said Wynyan thought- 


fully. 

| Who knows, my dear sir? there are changes, 
But remember, in gratitude for what you have 
_ done for my country, I am your friend. My 
_ house at the Embassy is open to you at any 
_ time.—Now, a few words with my charming 
hostess, and then we depart.’ 

The Decongaguan envoy went smiling across 
_ the room to where Brant was hard at work 
_ trying to pique his cousin by being very atten- 
| tive to Isabel, who accepted his advances after 
_ the fashion attributed to finished coquettes. 

_ Ah, my sweet one,’ said the Count, ‘I have 


been — Brant Dalton of the beauty of 


our land. You must add your praise. Now, I 
am going to chat for five minutes with our 
_ hostess, and then the carriage must be ordered 


up. 
F Oh Papa! So soon? 
‘You forget that we must look in at our 
“— friends, my child, and it is growing 
te. 


‘And is Decongagua so lovely a place, then ?’ 
said Brant, as the Count went over to where 
Miss Bryne was palpitating with pleasure at his 
approach. 

ee beautiful,’ she said. - 

‘Ah, I should go and see for myself if you 
were over there,’ 

‘ Perhaps I shall be—soon,’ said the girl archly, 
as she made play with her eyes. 

‘Then I shall come over and perhaps stay,’ 
he whispered. 

‘What nonsense!’ she replied. ‘Why, what 
would dearest Rénée say 2’ 

‘What she liked,’ he whispered earnestly. 

‘I know better, was the reply. ‘How wicked 
men can be! one never can believe them.’ 


‘In Decongagua?’ said Brant. 

‘No: I mean here.—There ; I thought so. J] 
can read your face easily enough: yon are 
looking daggers because that nice, handsome 
Mr Wynyan has gone over to talk to dearest 
Rénée.’ 

It required no great penetration to read the 
young man’s face just then, and his blundering 
efforts to carry on the flirtation were transparent 
in the extreme: setting the mischievous, abnor- 
mally sharp girl laughing at him maliciously, so 
that Brant’s temper was getting pretty well 
ruffled when the Count rejoined them, after 
making Miss Bryne almost happy over the few 
scraps of warm flattering politeness he had 
bestowed upon her.’ 

‘Now, my dearest one,’ he said, ‘come and 
say good-night to Mr Dalton. 

‘So glad that you came in, Count,’ said the 
latter. ‘I’m afraid that I am a poor society 
man; but you must excuse it, and you too, 
little one.’ 

‘You know I am so glad to come,’ cried 
Isabel, reaching up to kiss him. ‘I am never 
so happy anywhere as with you and dearest 
Rénée.’ 

‘That’s right, then, cried Dalton, patting 
the little hand he held; ‘come and be happy 
often ; Rénée is always glad.’ 

‘She makes our life a pleasure,’ said the 
Count—‘ Rénée and our dear Miss Bryne.’ 

‘*Don’t be flowery, Jacob,”’ muttered Dalton 
to himself. Then he was about to offer his arm 
to Isabel, who had just taken an affectionate 
leave of Rénée and her aunt; but Brant was 
eager to perform that office, and the Count 
nodded and smiled as the young people went 
down to the carriage, following directly after 
— Dalton, who passed out talking with 
1m. 

‘I think I will now take my leave,’ said 
Wynyan, joining the two ladies, when involun- 
tarily Rénée glanced at the great clock upon 
the mantel-piece. 

‘It is very early yet, she said naively. ‘ Per- 
haps my father would like to talk to you when 
he comes back, he has seen so little of you 
to-night.’ 

‘I am almost afraid to stay,’ said Wynyan, 
more eagerly than was his wont, for the half- 
invitation sent a thrill of pleasure through him, 
though all the while he felt that it was given 
solely from a desire to gratify the father. ‘Mr 
Dalton looked tired, and he might want to talk 
business.’ 

‘Then don’t let him, Mr Wynyan,’ said Miss 
Bryne with a look that endorsed her niece’s 
invitation to him to stay. 

‘T’ll try my best,’ said Wynyan; and then 
he stopped short, for Robert Dalton’s voice was 
heard speaking loudly, and he saw Rénée change 
colour. But the voices were hushed directly, 
and the two gentlemen returned, Brant looking 
angry, and then furious, as he saw Wynyan 
talking to his cousin. 

Rénée noticed his manner and his savage 
glance, but her attention was taken off directly 
by the change which came over her father, who 
caught at a chair-back; and she flew to his 
et Wynyan as quickly supporting him on the 
other. 
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‘Papa—father !’ cried Rénée, ‘you are ill!’ 

‘No: nothing much,’ he said huskily. ‘ Better 
directly. I’ll go to my own room.’ 

‘Can I do anything?’ said Wynyan hastily. 
‘Let me fetch Doctor Kilpatrick back.’ 

‘No, no: it is not necessary,’ said Dalton 
faintly. ‘I shall be better in a few minutes.— 
Walk with me, Rénée.—Yes, thank you, Sarah,’ 
he sighed, as Miss Bryne caught his hand, then 
left it, and hurried back to where Wynyan was 
standing, Brant having run to open the door. 

‘Don’t go, Mr Wynyan; I'll be back directly, 
and tell you how he is. I may ask you to go 
for the doctor.’ 

At that moment Dalton turned, looking very 
white, and nodded to the young engineer. 
‘Only a slight attack of faintness,’ he said. ‘1 
am very sorry.’ 

The next moment the door closed, and Brant 
came across to Wynyan with his face flushed 
and a heavy scowl upon his brow. ‘Well, Mr 
Wynyan,’ he said, ‘surely you can see that you 
are not wanted here now.’ 

‘I beg your pardon?’ was the quiet reply. 

‘Oh, hang your pardon, sir!’ cried Brant ; 
‘have you no knowledge whatever of society 
manners, sir? This is not Great George Street. 
My uncle has been taken ill.’ 

—— I am aware of that, said Wynyan 

vely. 

‘Then why the deuce don’t you clear out, 
sir? Because my uncle is good enough to let 
you drop in here, it does not mean that you 
are to set up your confounded tent. And look 
here, Mr Wynyan, you may as well take a bit 
of advice. I have seen a good deal, sir, and I 
noticed several little bits of confounded pre- 
sumption on your part to-night. My uncle is 
too easy to mind it, and my aunt cannot speak ; 
but I can, and, hang it, 1 will. If ever you 
come here again, just please to recollect that 
you are the paid servant of Dalton & Company, 
and behave accordingly. Some men in my 

sition would have kicked you out of the 

ouse for less than I’ve noticed; but I don’t 
want to quarrel with every impertinent beggar 
I come across.’ 

Wynyan made no reply, only looked firmly 
at the speaker, while the pulses in his temples 
throbbed with a heavy beat. 

‘Well, do you understand me?’ continued 
Brant. 

‘Perfectly, sir, replied Wynyan. 

‘Then why don’t you go? Are you so thick- 
skinned that I am to ring for one of the 
servants to show you the door?’ 

A red spot was rising fast in each of the 
young engineer’s cheeks, for Brant had gone 
wig well to the limit that he could bear; 

ut at that moment a scene was arrested by 
the return of Miss Bryne. 

‘He is better, she said hurriedly; ‘and I 
don’t think we need have the doctor to-night.’ 

‘Then we need not ask Mr Wynyan to wait,’ 
said Brant mockingly. ‘You see, he has to 
at the office in good time in the morning.’ 

The — had been bitter enough before, and 
biting his lip, Wynyan turned to the speaker, 
but he said nothing, for Miss Bryne took it all 
in the most innocent manner, and held out her 
hand warmly to the visitor. 


‘No; we will not keep you, Mr Wynyan. 
Thank you, though, so very much. Brant here 
shall stay for a bit, and fetch the doctor if 
we want him. Oh this dreadful work! Good- 
night. We have been so giad to see you. I 
will apologise to Rénée for you—I mean I 
apologise for her not coming down.’ 

Rénée! Her name seémed to sweep awa 
every feeling of anger in the young man’s 
breast, and he went out of the house calm and 
restful. 

Rénée! She filled his inner nature as he 
walked slowly back to his chambers, seeing her 
bright and happy as the hostess, full of solici- 
tude, the tender woman, as she flew to her 
father’s side. 

Rénée, Rénée: there was no room in his 
mind for Brant. There was something so gentle, 
too, in her words to him that night, enough, 
surely, to give him hope; and her manner and 
Brant’s toward phe y Endoza were enough 
to set him at rest. The cousin? Why should 
he trouble about him and his ill-conditioned 
manner. Brant was jealous of him—of the 
confidential position with his uncle, and of his 
intimacy at the house. 

‘Perhaps I should feel the same under the 
circumstances, even if I did not show it in the 
same way.’ 

Then he thought over his last conversation 
with Daltgn, and his promise, ow enough, 
hardly giving himself credit for all he had 
done in the great invention. 

‘Partner,’ he said softly ; ‘there is no hurry; 
Jacob served long for his Rachel. It will 
time enough to think then. Partner! Oh, I 
have no room for thoughts of poor Brant.’ 


RHUBARB. 


Ir is now many centuries since the Arabians 
first introduced into Europe, from China, Tibet, 
and elsewhere, the dried medicinal roots known 
in commerce under the genericname of Turkey 
Rhubarb, with the pharmaceutic preparations of 
which we are all more or less familiar. About 
1573 the living plant came to be cultivated— 
for medicine only—in our own south-eastern 
counties, but the home-grown roots were never 
equal in quality to those obtained from the 
East. Our occasional enforced acquaintance 
with ‘Rheum Officinale’ is very unlike our 
voluntary, common knowledge of the sub-acid, 
succulent leaf-stalks of R. Rhaponticum (Linneus), 
which a cook who knows her business can make 
so tempting in the form of domestic pies, pud- 
dings, compdtes, and preserves, not forgetting 
the excellent effervescing wine by. its 
juices, after a certain amount of fermentation. 
The rhubarb of our kitchen garden differs con- 
siderably in appearance from that from which 
medicine—so safe for children, and so valuable 
for adults—is obtained, and its recognition as a 
wholesome culinary article of food is of com- 
paratively recent date. Its culture, for uses 
other than for decocting doctors’ stuff, was still 
experimental in 1820, when Mr Wyatt of 
Deptford sent five bundles of the leaf stalks of 
rhubarb for sale to the borough market, and 
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had three returned to him because no one 
would buy the novel esculent. Now the a 
tity of rhubarb which arrives every week in 
Covent Garden alone from January to August 
may be counted by tons, and its money value 
by thousands of pounds, and so cheaply is it 
sold, that all classes from the richest to the 
rest can buy it. 

Theoretically a vegetable, but 
fruit, this perennial is closely allied to the 
Rumex Docks and Sorrels—which 
it resembles in more ways than one, but espe- 
cially in the form of its flowers and the acidity of 
its flavour. Rhubarb is the only known herba- 
ceous plant bearing a gum similar to that ob- 
tained from trees; and if we trouble to examine 
the thick ribs of the broad, palm-like leaves and 
the green supporting stems in the months of 
June and July, we find exuding from them a 
clear mucilaginous substance that hardens into 
tiny drops of gum. This is the time for bloom- 
ing; and the handsome clusters of loose, cream- 
coloured panicles, if allowed to do so, produce 
an abundance of seed. But if the plant exhausts 
itself by expanding flowers and ripening seed 
in the autumn, only a poor crop of leaves can 


ractically a 


be expected in the spring; so the gardenet’s | 


knife quickly puts an end to a oes of beauty, 
equal if not superior to many blossoms we 
spend time and money over to bring to per- 
fection. The quicker propagation by offsets is 
now very generally preferred by the market 
ardener to the slower process of raising seed- 
- rhubarb. The strongest of the eyes, or buds, 


shooting out at the base, immediately above | pagn 


the pendulous finger-like tap roots, are care- 
fully detached, with the delicate fibres uninjured, 
and a portion of the root itself. Crowns grown 
from buds are stronger, and come quicker to 
perfection than seedlings, and suffer less from 
the attacks of snails, slugs, and other destructive 
garden pests. 

An accommodating crop, requiring little atten- 
tion, rhubarb, with moderate care and liberal 
treatment, can be raised with profit on almost 
any part of cultivated land. London market 
gardeners often grow it between the rows of 
orchard trees, where it remains permanently, 
the older crowns lifted in rotation for early 
forcing, and younger ones planted in their place. 
A constant succession must be kept up to fill 
the gaps left by the old plants, which after a 
spring in the hotbeds are of little worth, and 


| 


Except as an occasional ornamental plant in 
their flower-borders, foreigners almost ignore 
rhubarb, and the question may be asked, why 
we do not send any surplus fruit, after our own 
needs are satisfied, over to them. Our mer. 
chants would gladly welcome this extra source 
of profit ; but ‘Protection’ stands in the way, 
Thousands of tons of — produce from 
every port of the world are landed on our 
shores—a gain to the consumer, but a ruinous 
loss to the horticulturist—but we in return are 
excluded by prohibitive tariffs from the Conti- 
nental markets, which on the one hand cheapen 
our productions, and on the other seriously 
diminish our exports. 

Several methods are practised for forcing 
rhubarb. The essential factors are a steady 
heat and the exclusion of light. A considerable 
quantity of the earliest comes from Yorkshire, 
grown in disused coal-mines, where the requi- 
site conditions for a quick and successful crop 
are at hand, without the usual initial cost of 
artificial means. Houses where early peaches, 
mushrooms, or cucumbers are raised, vineries 
and conservatories, are all utilised, and in these 
the crowns are placed under pots or in pits, 
or else simply covered with matting. But for 
market supplies, the forcing is done in pits; 
and trenches, dug in the open, and prepared 
with six or eight inches of well-rotted manure, 
covered with a few inches of rich loam. On 
this, about the middle of October or beginning 
of November, are put the crowns intended to 
be ready for January, the variety ‘Red Cham- 
e’ being a favourite kind for its rich 
colour and vigorous growth. To vegetate natur- 
ally, the roots are planted about three and a 
half feet apart; but for forcing, they are 
crowded together as thickly as the fingers are 
upon the hand. The trenches, hooped across, 
are further covered well in with straw, litter, 
or mats, with a tall drain-tile here and there, 
to carry off any injurious steamy heat. After 
six or eight weeks, the stalks will be ready to 
gather; and after sorting, fifteen to twenty of 
them are made into flat ‘market bundles,’ ar- 
ranged alternately in yellow heads and crimson 
tails, firmly bound at each end with rods, or 
withes from the osier beds. A bunch this size 
once brought eightpence to the grower; but in 
these times of depression they now fetch less 
than half that price. Rhubarb suffers from any 
prolonged frost, like that experienced in the 


are generally thrown out on the rubbish heap. | early 7 of 1895, and the small profits now 
ible 


Forcing can be carried on at any season; but 
in this as in most other things there is an 
unwritten law, and those whose trade it is to 
cater for the public have to study its unac- 
countable freaks, one of which is, that where 
rhubarb is concerned, it will have none of 
it before the New Year. Directly Christmas is 
over, our markets and fruit shops have an extra 
note of colour in the bunches of vivid crimson 
stalks and delicate amber leaves of rhubarb, 
almost as tempting to look at as the pure white 
narcissus and deep purple violets among which 
they lie. The costly flowers, however, come 
from the sunny South, whilst our favourite 
table delicacy is a specialty of home growth, not 
yet encroached upon—like so many other pro- 
ducts—by rival supplies from abroad. 


possible to make out of a market garden are 
still further curtailed. The experience of a 
well-known — of Covent Garden, whose 
extensive grounds are near Kew, is that of one, 
out of many, who had to face disastrous finan- 
cial losses in this memorable season, when the 
ground was iron-bound for two whole months. 
Not only were his rhubarb crops several weeks 
behind, but four acres of celery, calculated to 
bring in eighty pounds an acre, and twenty 
acres of cabbage worth thirty pounds an acre, 
were so completely destroyed, that the whole 
had to be ploughed up, instead of giving the 
looked-for return for the expensive labour and 
anxious care expended on their cultivation. 

The cherry, pear, and plum trees are in their 
full beauty of snowy blossom when the forced 
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crop of rhubarb is about exhausted, and that 
grown naturally is just ready, having had the 
rotection of a loose covering of straw, to avert 
amage from treacherous white frosts, so apt 
to come in the early mornings of spring. In- 
ferior in delicacy, from the stronger fibre, and 
dull in colour where the other was brilliant, 
this latter kind is still an immense favourite, 
and continues to be largely consumed even 
after the vernal blooms have brought us the 
ripe fruits of summer, Every cottager has his 
clump of rhubarb, too often put in some out- 
of-the-way corner, where, spite of neglect, it 
still supplies many a pudding for the Sunday’s 
dinner. A little more care would soon repay 
the extra labour bestowed upon it. Each crown 
should be placed on a raised mound of rich, 
deep soil, and trenched round, for it is a plant 
impatient of water, suffering less from the want 
than from a superabundance of it. It is better 
for the plants not to allow them to flower, 
nor yet to gather any leaf-stalks after August, 
so that time is given to allow of the crowns 
ripening for another year’s crop. With fair 
treatment and with very little expense, a 


an abundance of this delicious wholesome fruit 
for at least six months in the year. 


AN UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION.* 
CHAPTER III. 


JacK THOROLD could scarcely credit the testi- 
mony of his ears. That the citizens—or some 
of them—had risen against the Government, 
and on his behalf: surely the news was enough 
to upset the nerves of the most impassive of 
diplomatists! But, with an effort, he managed 
to suppress all signs of the excitement that 
burned within him. His chief anxiety, after 
the first shock, was regarding the result to 
himself. He had not long to wait. The officer 
having hurriedly withdrawn, Ferreira and his 
companions laid their heads together. The 
prisoner could not doubt that he was the object 
of the conference, and it flattered him a little, 
even in the midst of his danger, to think that 
his disposal was deemed more urgent than a 
serious rebellion in the streets. 

Presently the colonel raised his voice some- 
what : ‘Why not take him to the castle, then?’ 
he asked. 

‘You are right, colonel,’ replied Ferreira, 
after a second’s deliberation. ‘The castle be it! 
It will certainly be much safer—in case of 
accidents,’ 

Elias interposed, with an inaudible remark. 

‘Oh, there’s no fear, said the general. ‘He 
can stay here for an hour. They will be 
dispersed in half that time.’ 

hey exchanged views for a few minutes 
longer, Jack wondering the while where ‘the 
castle’ might be, and what they intended to do 
with him there; and then, returning to the 
table, Ferreira addressed him as if nothing had 
happened: ‘As you are hungry, seiior, orders 
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will be given at once to prepare some dinner 
for you; and afterwards’—— 

‘Thanks. And afterwards?’ 

‘That you will learn in good time, he 
answered, dryly. 

So he was conducted by his escort to another 
room, and in due course served with a meal 
that did credit to Ferreira’s cook and cellar. 
As the result, having lit a cigar, he could con- 
template the future with some degree of philo- 
sophy. The room overlooked the patio; through 
| the open window came the echoes of an inter- 
mittent rifle-fire ; and the muttered conversation 
of the soldiers standing by the door, whose 
attention seemed to be divided between him- 
self and the doings outside, was a_ pleasing 
, tribute to the sensation that he had unwittingly 
' caused, Fully an hour passed: the sounds of 
firing became more distant, but did not alto- 
gether die away: the rebels must still be hold- 
ing out. And it would soon be night, when 
their chances of a successful resistance would 
be enormously increased. 

At last he heard the champing of horses in 


the courtyard beneath; then the door was 
garden, however small, ought to give its owner. 


thrown open, and Ferreira appeared alone. 
Jack tried in vain to gather from the general’s 
countenance some hint of his feelings, 

‘Can you ride?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Then be good enough to follow me.’ 

Motioning the soldiers to fall in behind the 
captive, he led the way down-stairs to the 
patio. It was almost filled by a squadron of 
cavalry—probably the full force of that arm in 
the capital—and at the door stood a couple of 
orderlies with spare horses, Ferreira indicated 
the troopers with a sweep of his hand: they 
had their swords drawn. 

‘One word, Sefor Tovar, he said, more 
gravely than he had yet spoken. ‘There is 
trouble in the city; I must do my duty; and 
I have to warn you that if you make any 
attempt to escape or to open communication 


well, my men will know exactly what to do. 
You understand me, I hope? 

Jack nodded: he understood only too well, 
and was not particularly charmed. 

‘That is weil.—Mount, if you please !’ 

He obeyed, having no alternative; while 
Ferreira, who was evidently afraid to trust his 
important charge to a subordinate, took his 

lace at the head of the squadron. A minute 
ater, it had formed up in the Plaza, eight men 


master his bearings. His own position was in 
the fifth rank from the front. The great square 
was empty, save for a company of infantry 
around the guns at each corner; the sun was 
going down behind the houses; and the din of 
the fighting, albeit distinct enough, seemed to 
come from the opposite direction to that in 
which they were facing. He was devoutly 
thankful that it was so. 

His thankfulness was somewhat premature. 
The word was given, and at a hand-gallop they 
emerged from the Plaza into a broad, straight 
thoroughfare leading northward. It was also 


deserted ; only here and there a head showed 


with the rebels, or if a rescue seems likely— | 


abreast. In spite of his misgivings, or perhaps | 
because of them, Jack had the ‘curiosity to | 
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at a balconied window, to be withdrawn at 
once; for in Central America, under martial 
law, curiosity has perils that make quiet-living 
people shun it like the yellow fever. Presently 
the squadron turned into a narrower street, 
running at right angles with the other; and, 
as they advanced, the houses became less and 
less pretentious in appearance, and in ay 
cases were separated by stretches of garden-wall. 
Still, though they were plainly approaching 
the poorer districts of the town, the inhabitants 
remained invisible. Ferreira seemed to have his 
doubts, for the additional precaution was taken 
of throwing out an advance-party. Nor was it 
long in being justified. All at once they were 
aware of a noise that could not be mistaken— 
the noise of shouting, punctuated by occasional 
volleys and isolated shots. It grew louder and 
louder as they neared a little square into which 
several streets debouched, and before long a 
struggling, confused mass was to be discerned 
right in their path. Here, it was obvious, 
soldiers were in conflict with the populace. 
Jack’s pulses began to beat faster. Then the 
advance-guard fell back; a quick order was 
issued, and the ranks closed up; and, glancing 
round, the Englishman noticed that a couple of 
officers had posted themselves at either end of 
his line. The fact, with Ferreira’s warning in 
his recollection, was more significant than 
pleasant. 

But he had little leisure for thought. They 
were now within fifty yards of the square ; 
and suddenly the clamour increased in volume, 
a shot or two whizzed over their heads, and 
a portion of the crowd seemed to break away 
and rush pell-mell towards them. 

‘Halt !’ cried Ferreira, to Jack’s surprise. 

Next moment, the cause was evident. The 
Governor had realised the truth—that the 
soldiers had been dispersed and driven back 
by the mob, and were now fleeing, routed, to 
the shelter of the cavalry. And perhaps, con- 
sidering the morale of the San Estevan troops, 
it ‘was not surprising: there were less than a 
hundred of them, while the citizens must have 
outnumbered them by five to one. Certainly 
vad did not look particularly soldierly as they 
dashed past in panic, and it is questionable if 
they heard or heeded Ferreira’s injunction to 
form behind. At any rate, Jack saw no more 
of them. 

The refugees were not pursued, and for a 
minute crowd and cavalry confronted each other 
in dead silence, the former drawing instinctively 
together, the latter awaiting the word of their 
commander. In the space between the two 
bodies lay a number of dead and wounded, 
and it was somewhat pathetic to observe the 
efforts of the injured to crawl away from the 
scene of danger. Only, this was no time for 
pathos. The spell was broken by the citizens 
with a defiant shout, in which Jack recognised 
the name of his prototype. A scattering volley 
from rifles and revolvers followed. A man in 
the front rank was hit; several horses began 
to rear and plunge. Ferreira cast a quick 
glance behind him, and then the command 
rang out: ‘Charge!’ | 

The rebels were wise in their generation ; for, 
as the horsemen swept down upon them, they 


rted on this side and that and left a clear 
ane for their passage, but greeted them, never- 
theless, with a Parthian volley of shots, stones, 
and frenzied shouts of ‘Viva Tovar! Down 
with Melgarejo!’ It was not without effect. 
One of the officers escorting Jack went down; 
a curse from his left-hand neighbour told him 
that the man had been struck; and, for his 
own part, the balls were whistling past too 
near his head for comfort. For him, indeed, it 
was a moment of peculiar _— It was not 
only the chance of a stray bullet, but he had 
the fear that the slightest misadventure might 
give his captors the excuse to get rid of him 
without further trouble. In less than a minute, 
however, it was all over: the square was 
crossed, the last of the crowd left behind, the 
shouting was dying away in the rear, and they 
were riding at full speed along another narrow 
street, oblivious, apparently, of those who had 
fallen in the scrimmage. 

Then, and not until then, did Jack Thorold 
draw a full breath of relief. 

‘They did not recognise you, sefior,’ said the 
trooper at his left hand. ‘And lucky for you, 
too, he added. 

‘Wounded?’ asked Jack. 

‘Gracias: only a ball in my bridle-arm. But 
"= ‘ll pay ’em out for it going back, never 
ear. 

Jack had no doubt of it: if they got the 
opportunity. Meanwhile, the sun had set; 
darkness had come down with tropical sudden- 
ness ; the passing landmarks—houses, churches, 
trees—had become blurred into uniformity ; 
but on they dashed at the same breakneck speed 
for perhaps five minutes longer, through one 
street after another, then up a long and steep 
ascent, and finally drew rein before a huge, 
black mass of building which seemed to bar their 
further progress. 

‘Where are we?’ inquired Jack of the friendly 


‘We have arrived, sefior—the saints be 
thanked !’ 

‘At the castle?’ 

Si 

Apparently they were expected, for, after a 
moment’s delay, the heavy gate was swung back, 


and the e across a bridge into a large 
courty A weary pause ensued. Then Jack 
was ordered to dismount, and, attended by a 
couple of troopers, was conducted into a hall 
of goodly proportions, where he was transferred 
at once to the custody of a file of the garrison. 
Ferreira was deep in talk with a white-haired 
old officer of benevolent aspect, doubtless the 
Governor of the fortress, upon whom he appeared 
to be impressing his views with much vigour. 
The officer listened attentively, nodding _ his 
head now and then, but said little. And at 
length Ferreira turned to the prisoner. 

‘Buenas noches, Sefior Tovar!’ said he. 
can trust my gallant friend to make you ve 
comfortable. ‘or the rest, believe that I loo 
forward to our next meeting with pleasure! 
Until then—adios !’ 

He gave place to the white-haired officer, 
who bowed with the courtesy of his race. ‘The 
sefior will oblige me by stepping this way,’ he 
said, after a minute’s scrutiny. 
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So, accompanied by his guard, Jack followed 
at his heels through divers long, deserted corri- 
dors, in which the tread of their footsteps 
sounded hollow and unreal, and up a winding 
staircase to a passage dimly lit by a flickering 
oil-lamp. There they came to a halt before an 
jron-bound door, which one of the soldiers 
threw open. 

‘Enter, sefior!’ said the Governor. 

Entering accordingly, Jack found himself in 
a good-sized chamber, and saw by the light 
from the passage that it was plainly but suf- 
ficiently furnished, and seemed not uncomfort- 
able. it was better than a prisoner in his cir- 
cumstances had any right to expect; better, 
indeed, than he had expected. He was propor- 
tionately thankful, and told the Governor so. 

‘I am at the sejior’s service,’ was the reply. 
‘If he will permit me, I will send up a lam 
and some books in a little. And if there is 
anything else’ 

ack thanked him again. Just at present, 
there was nothing else. 

The Governor bowed himself out; the door 
was locked, and the measured tramp of a sentry 
in the corridor assured the captive that civility 
was not inconsistent with a proper precaution. 
Instinctively, in the dark, he betook himself to 
the window, to discover that it opened inward, 
but was heavily barred on the outside. He 
ulled it open. Nothing was visible save a 
ew twinkling lights in the city; but he heard 
—or it was imagination—the distant and now 
familiar rattle of rifle-fire; and, just beneath, 
the tread of sentinels could not be mistaken. 
And, as he stood inhaling the cool evening 
breeze, another sound rose to his ears—that of 
Ferreira’s squadron as it clattered away. For 
twenty minutes or so he kept his post, whist- 
ling rather aig The excitement of the 
day was wearing off; and, as a natural result 
of the reaction, the realities of his position 
began to come home to his mind with the 
darker side uppermost. More than ever, he 
was inclined to wish himself well out of the 
affair. 

His meditations were broken by the entrance 
of two soldiers with the promised lamp, several 
volumes of Spanish romances, a_ respectable 
supper of cold viands and wine, and the humble 
compliments of the Governor. Jack’s spirits 
went up again: the old fellow had nobly 
redeemed his word. 

‘Come! this isn’t so bad, after all, he told 
himself, surveying the table with due satisfac- 
tion when the men had gone. ‘They don’t 
mean to starve me at least, and any other form 
of death I think I can risk !’ 

Fortified by these consoling thoughts, and 
leaving the question of supper for future dis- 
cussion, he was quite ready to pass the evening 
in the company of the Spanish romancers. But 
the books were deadly dull, and ere long he 
fell fast asleep over the love-adventures of one 
Don Guzman in the city of Seville. He was 
awakened by the rattling of his door as the 
guard imate to open it; and, glancing at his 
watch, he saw that it was now past nine o’clock. 
Half involuntarily, he placed himself beyond the 
circle of light cast by the lamp. 

He started as the door was thrown open: he 


could have sworn that he heard the rustle of 
skirts. In an instant the fact was put beyond 
question by the sentinel : ‘Si, se%orita,’ said he: 
‘you have half-an-hour.’ 

The answer was merely a word of thanks, 
spoken in a low tone, but unmistakably the 
voice was that of a lady. Then the door closed ; 
and the stranger, still in the shadow, addressed 
him: ‘Juan !’ 

She advanced into the light as she spoke, 
both hands _ outstretched. For the moment 
Jack, not usually the most backward of men, 
was too much astounded either to speak or 
move. He could only stare at the visitor, and 
wonder if it were all a dream—if the girl 
standing there in an attitude of expectancy, 
her eyes trying to pierce the shadow in which 
he was hidden—if she were not a creature of 
his imagination. And this idea was not alto- 
gether dispelled when she threw back the 
mantilla which had partly concealed her face 
and form, and pare a to him—or was it a 
vision from one of Velasquez’s portraits ?—the 
tall, lithe figure, the perfect features of the 
Spanish type, the mass of black hair, and the 
glorious eyes of dark-gray, over which a shadow 
of hesitation, doubt, was now fleeting. He was 
not recalled to reality, and to a sense of his 
own remissness, until she spoke again. 

‘Well, Juan?’ she repeated, in surely the 
most musical of voices: and, perhaps for the 
first time, Jack was truly sorry that he was 
not Juan Tovar. 

And at length he came forward. ‘Seiio- 
rita’—— 

She retreated a step, a sudden terror in her 
eyes. ‘There is a mistake, I fear—I thought— 
I was told—— Oh! you are not Juan Tovar!’ 
she cried, incoherently. 

‘I am deeply grieved, sefiorita,’ he said, ‘but 
it is not my blame—for twenty-four hours 
your countrymen have been insisting against my 
appeals and protestations that I am. And that 
is why I am a prisoner—and the sefiorita’s 
good servant,’ he added, with his best bow. 

She seemed scarcely to heed him. ‘And 
Juan? Then he is not here at all?’ 

‘I am happy to say not.’ 

‘But why—— Oh! there is a mistake,’ she 
said again. ‘I am perplexed—I must go’—— 

Jack placed a chair for her. ‘Will you not 
honour me_ by hearing my story first?’ he 
pleaded. ‘Your—your friend is safe, as I hope 
to convince you. But I, seiiorita?—And you 
have still twenty-five minutes.’ 

She looked straight at him for a moment; 
then, blushing a little, she sat down, ‘It is 
due to you, sefor,’ she said. 

He danke her gravely, and, taking a seat 
at the other side of the table, plunged at once 
into a narrative of his experiences since leaving 
Salvatierra. Be sure he missed none of the 
details: he was too glad of the excuse to have 
her company, and to watch the interest grow 
in her countenance and expressive eyes. But 
she did not interrupt him until he had related 
the exciting incident of the wayside station. 

‘So he is safe!’ she cried, clapping her 
hands in delight. ‘Oh! I am sure of it, sefior ; 
he will reach the army to-night, to-morrow at 
the latest, and then’—— Recollecting herself, 
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she pulled up. ‘I am so sorry—I had forgotten 
that you were a prisoner in his place. You 
will pardon me, senor?’ she entreated, holding 
out her hand. 

Jack raised it to his lips. 

‘I was thinking only of Juan’—— 

‘You will permit me to congratulate him, 
sehorita 

‘He is dearer to me than anybody in the 
world,’ she said, quietly. ‘It is my excuse, 

‘One could not wish a better, replied Jack. 
‘Don Juan is a very fortunate man. And I 
am afraid he gave utterance to an audible sigh. 

She glanced at him quickly, as if to gather 
his meaning, and then asked him to be kind 
enough to continue his story. This, however, 
with a peculiar glint in her eyes, which did 
not escape Jack’s keen attention. Both smiled ; 
and although no words passed, the history was 
resumed with the knowledge that quite a 
feeling had been established between 
them. 

When at length it had been told to the 
end: ‘How am I to thank you, seiior?’ she 
asked. ‘To go through all those dangers for 
a stranger—to run the risk of being shot—it 
is like the brave English nation! Thank you,’ 
she repeated, but in English, ‘Will you shake 
hands with me? 

‘You speak English!’ cried Jack. It was 
like a revelation to him. 

‘Only a little’—and certainly her accent was 
very marked. ‘I was for some years in Cali- 
fornia, at school there. And now—you will 
tell me your name?’ 

He did so. 

‘Jack Thorold ! 
—as you do.’ 

‘Call me Jack, then,’ he suggested, with some 
audacity. ‘Everybody does, you know.’ 

She reverted immediately to her Spanish. 
‘For me, Iam known as Dolores Alvarado— 
and, she said, smiling, ‘I also expect to be 
shot some day as a dangerous rebel. But the 
time passes, Sefior Thorold’ 

‘And you have not told me yet how you 
managed to get here, and about the rising of 
the people, and a hundred other things I am 
to hear.’ 

‘That is easily done. We have informants 
everywhere—you know already how quickly 
the news of your capture spread, and how 
quickly our friends took arms. The city is 
with us—like the rest of the country, except 
the army and the officials, it has had enough 
of General Melgarejo’s rule. It is shown by 
their readiness, by their bravery in holding 
the troops in check all evening! You were 
brought here: it was known all over the town 
within an hour. For me, sefor, I need not tell 
oe with what grief I heard it. What could 

do? If I waited until the morning, I was 
afraid that I should be too late to see Juan; 
my only course was to come to the castle 
at once, in spite of everything.’ 

‘And you did so? It was very brave of 
you,’ said Jack ; and meant it. ‘But not alone, 
surely ?” 

‘I have a servant with me; but there was 
no danger—for me. The rest was easy. The 


It is very difficult to say it 


Governor of this place is an old friend of my 
father’s, although rf had not seen him for many 
ears. Besides, he is favourable to the cause, 
ut too timid to declare himself. Juan had 
changed much, he told me—he knew him well 
as a boy—and if he could do anything to help 
him, he was glad to do it for his father’s 


n. 

‘Then he did not suspect the truth? He 
was kind enough certainly, but didn’t strike 
me as particularly friendly.’ 

‘He is afraid of Ferreira, who has no mercy 
—doubtless, that was the reason.’ 

‘And this place—what is it?’ 

‘It is the old castle of San Estevan, built 
three centuries ago by the founders of the city. 
I should know it well, Sefior Thorold. Juan 
and I, as boy and girl, explored every inch of 
it, and so every passage and room is familiar 
to me, and very dear.—But about you, sefior? 
she cried, jumping up. ‘We have only a 
minute or two, and we must have some plan: 
we must not permit you to be shot in mis- 
take.’ 

‘I can always appeal to my Consul,’ sug- 
gested Jack. 

‘Oh! you do not understand Ferreira. He 
will shoot you first, and make inquiries after- 
wards. But let me think!’ After a moment: 
‘He has written to Melgarejo, you say? In 
that case, you are safe for to-morrow at least. 
The camp is on the other side of the plain, 
fifty miles to the north-east ; there can hardly 
be an answer until night, even if nothing 
in the meanwhile.’ 

There was a sound of fumbling at the lock: 
the time was up. Dolores hurriedly continued : 
‘Quick ! we must allow them to suspect noth- 
ing—you must leave it to me.—I will consult 
my friends—they will think of some plan, even 
if we have to take the castle to release you! 
You will trust me in this, Sefior Thorold? 

‘If you promise to return,’ said he, as the 
door opened. 

‘Can you doubt it?’ she asked, lowering her 
voice. ‘Till to-morrow—then it will be all 
right” She gave him her hand. ‘Buenas 
noches, Juan,’ she said ; and, with a bright nod, 
followed the sentry and passed from his view. 


SOME POETS AND THEIR PASTIMES. 


‘One hates an author that’s all author,’ wrote 
Byron ; and despite the sneer, it is true, more 
particularly with regard to those who have 
attained great literary distinction, that there is 
a general desire to know something of the man 
himself apart from his works. And in these 
days especially, when no detail of a great writer's 
life is deemed too minute or insignificant to 
contribute something towards the elucidation of 
his works, a glance at the leisure hours of some 
of our poets, and the very different ways in 
which they employed them, will not be devoid 
of interest. 

With most persons, indeed, poetry is itself a 
pastime ; but those favoured beings to whom 
poesy was the chief business of life have fre- 
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quently had secondary pursuits, in which they 
attained considerable excellence, and few have 
been without a certain liking for pastimes 
properly so styled. Recreation of a kind which 
does not call for too much exertion or fatigue 
has generally recommended itself to the con- 
templative mind of the poet, whether in town 
or country. Gray had little liking for active 
exercise, and to this his tinge of melancholy 
may perhaps be in part attributed. Low spirits, 
he tells us, were his true and faithful followers, 
and ‘most commonly we sit together, and are 
the prettiest insipid company in the world, 
When staying near Henley in 1760, he found 
the round of gaieties too much for him. His 
hosts were always ‘what they called doing 
something—that is, racketing about from morn- 
ing to night—occupations I find that wear out 
my spirits, especially in a situation where we 
might sit still and be alone with pleasure.’ At 
another time we find him desiring ‘to lie all 
day long on a sofa and read eternal new novels 
of Marivaux and Crebillon.’ It is only fair, 
however, on the other hand, to mention the 
grand tour which he made in the company of 
Horace Walpole, than whom no more delightful 
cicerone could be found. 

Cowper while at Olney confined his walks 
within the narrow com of thirty yards of 
gravel, while dumb-bells gave him a_ little 
exercise in winter. His love of home-life—the 
bright fire, the closely-drawn curtains, the 
bubbling and loud-hissing urn—is apparent in 
what has been called his ‘divine chit-chat.’ 
Carpentering was one of his few recreations ; 
and the care of his garden and three tame 
hares filled up the measure of his peaceful 
existence. 

On reading the Seasons, a lady, we are told, 
discovered three things of its author—that he 
was a great lover, a great swimmer, and rigidly 
abstinent ; on hearing which, Savage, with all 
the candour of a privileged friend, laughed 
heartily, saying he believed Thomson was never 
in cold water in his life, and that the other 
particulars were just as true! Quin tells us 
Thomson never saw the sun rise in his life; 
and on one occasion the poet gave as an excuse 
for not rising before noon, that ‘he had 
no motive.’ Allowing for exaggeration, Thomson 
doubtless lived in a Castle of Indolence all his 
own; but we must remember that he was 
wont to walk daily from town to his house at 
Richmond. 

Southey was accustomed to read as he walked ; 
but when quickening his pace to four miles or 
so an hour, he was obliged—fortunately for the 
enjoyment of his walk—reluctantly to close the 
book. He shared the love of the beautiful 
scenery around Keswick with the other Lake 
Poets. ‘These lakes and mountains,’ he writes, 
‘give me a deep joy, for which I suspect noth- 
ing else can compensate; and this is a feeling 
which time strengthens instead of weakening.’ 

Pope, as he tells us, was the unfortunate 
possessor of a ‘crazy carcase;’ and though, 
when leaving London, he bids farewell to 
‘luxurious lobster nights,’ it is probable that 


‘sober studious days’ were more to the taste 
of one who had to make a constant study of 
his health, When in town, however, he was 
‘as sure to be in a bustle as a porpoise in a 
storm.’ In early life he was fond of riding, 
and in 1715 journeyed with his friends Arbuth- 
not and Disney from London to Bath on horse- 
back, their luggage being on a very small scale, 
for Arbuthnot, the commander-in-chief of the 
party, allowed but a shirt and cravat to each 
traveller. The following year, he describes his 
pursuits in a letter to the sisters Blount: ‘I 
write an hour or two every morning, then ride 
out a-hunting [at Cirencester], eat heartily, talk 
tender sentiments with Lord B., or draw plans 
for houses and gardens, open avenues, cut glades, 
plant firs, contrive water-works—all very fine 
and beautiful in our own imaginations. ... At 
—_ we play at commerce, and play pretty 
igh. 

In Pope’s day, landscape-gardening was a 
rising art, and one much cultivated by the poet. 
Writing to Swift in 1736, he says: ‘My house 
is enlarged, and the gardens extend and flourish. 
. .. I have more fruit-trees and kitchen gardens 
than you have any thought of; nay, I have 
melons and pine-apples of my own growth. I 
am as much a better gardener as I am a worse 
poet than when you saw me.’ His rustic grotto 
was furnished with mirrors, and would reflect 
as in a camera-obscura the beautiful river 
scenery around Twickenham. Here it was that 
his friend St John was wont to mingle with 
the friendly bowl ‘the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.’ Swift and Gray were among 
those who helped him to plant his quincunx, 
and to decorate the walls of the grotto with 
choice marbles or shining bits of spar. 

Many poets have found an enduring source 
of pleasure in their gardens. Shenstone, the 
author of the Schoolmistress, was devoted to 
landscape-gardening, and loved to entangle his 
walks and wind his waters until his little 
domain became the envy of the great and the 
admiration of the skilful. But this passion for 
his garden, like any other form of extravagance, 
led him into debt, and, as Dr Johnson observes, 
his groves were soon haunted by beings very 
different from fauns and fairies. Far, too, from 
the busy haunts of men lived Abraham Cowley 
among his books and gardens, 

The planting of trees was one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s favourite diversions. Planting and prun- 
ing trees, he tells us, he could work at from 
morning to night. ‘Your very acorn may send 
its ribs of oak to future victories like Trafalgar.’ 
On the other hand, he had no taste for agri- 
culture: ‘to wrangle with farmers about prices, 
and to be constantly at the mercy of the 
seasons.’ 

Tree-planting was also a favourite pursuit of 
Walter Savage Landor while living at Llanthony, 
in Wales. At one time he bought two thou- 
sand pine-cones, that the side of the valley might 
one day be covered with cedars of Lebanon. 
He disliked to see flowers plucked. ‘I love 
these beautiful and graceful tribes, he says; 
‘they always meet one in the same place at the 
same season ; and years have no more effect on 
their placid countenances than on so many of 
the most favoured gods,’ 
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Science has not always proved so incompat- 
ible with poetry as is generally believed. 
Shelley while at Eton was interested in chem- 
istry and electricity. Crabbe took great delight 
in botany and entomology. While in London, 
his favourite haunt was Hornsey Wood, where 
he sought for plants and insects; and at Bel- 
voir his leisure moments were occupied with 
the same pursuits. 

Among foreign poets, Goethe was conspicuous 
for his love of science in nearly all its branches. 
He studied anatomy, and was initiated into 
the mysteries of physiognomy by Lavater. He 
published his Metamorphoses of Plants in 1790, 
and his Theory of Colours in the early years of 
the present century. 

e should, however, expect the arts of music 
and painting to appeal more strongly to the 
poetic temperament; and with the majority of 
poets this has been the case. Milton had a 
strong taste for music, and wrote his Masque 
of Comus for his friend Henry Lawes, the most 
distinguished composer of the day in England. 


Music and conversation, indeed, were his chief | 


recreations. He sometimes sung, and could play 
the bass viol, but his favourite instrument was 
the organ. Gray had a liking for music, and 
would sing on occasion, though with some diffi- 
dence. hile in Italy, he learned to play on 
the harpsichord from the younger Scarlatti, 
and was the means of introducing Pergolesi 
into England. Though Rogers kept nightingales 
to sing to him, his taste in music would hardly 
be admired at the present day, for he is said 
when dining alone to have had an _ Italian 


organ-grinder playing in the hall! Goldsmith | 


was skilful with the flute, and could sing a 
song or dance a minuet with the best. Other 
and noisier amusements, however, did not come 
amiss to him, and games of blindman’s-buff, 
or forfeits, were often a sore trial to the 
occupant of the room below the poet’s in Brick 
Court, Temple—the learned Blackstone then 
engaged in writing his Commentaries. 

The arts of poetry and painting have often 
been found united in the same person. Michael- 
Angelo turned to poetry in the later part of 
his life. Goethe’s room at Frankfort was 
covered with his own drawings. William Blake 
found relief in poetry from the monotony of 
engraving to order. In our own day, we can 
point to Rossetti and Mr Ruskin among many 
others. Cowper spent much of his leisure in 
drawing; and Pope, as we have seen, had a 
taste for architectural plans and designs. 

Byron had a wide range of amusements— 
some rather brisk and boisterous, as became the 
fire and energy of his character. He was re- 
nowned as a swimmer, and in diving would 
pick up eggs, coins, and what not from a depth 
of fourteen feet. In Italy he was known as 
the English fish or sea-devil; and at Venice 
was considered a first-rate gondolier, spoilt by 
being a peer and a poet. He learned dancing 
from D’Egville, and was instructed in pugilism 
by Jackson, one of the ‘pets’ of the day. He 
was fond of animals from his Cambridge days, 
when he considered his tame bear ‘the finest 
friend in the world, and assured the scandalised 
college authorities that Bruin was going to ‘sit 
for a fellowship.” On his arrival at Pisa in 


1821, his numerous retinue, besides horses and 
dogs, included fowls and monkeys. His favourite 
dogs Lion and Boatswain are among the domestic 
pets of literature. 

This love of animals was shared by Walter 
Scott, whose greyhounds Maida (immortalised 
as the ‘Bevis’ of Woodstock), Nimrod, and the 
rest, were for so many years his faithful friends, 
Besides the planting and pruning of trees, a 
favourite exercise with him was riding; and 
Sybil Grey or Douce Davie was the frequent 
companion of his leisure hours. We can pic. 
ture him to ourselves mounted on Sybil Grey 
with a huge hunting-whip, prepared for cours- 
ing on Newark Hill; Mackenzie, the author of 
the Man of Feeling, being of the party; and 
Sir Humphry Davy, bent on fishing, with his 
hat surrounded by line upon line and innumer- 
able fly-hooks, with jack-boots worthy of a 
Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtout dabbled 
with the blood of salmon. 

Shelley’s pastimes were many of them of a 
, rather dangerous character, even from childhood, 
when his sister and he dressed themselves in 
strange costumes to personate spirits or fiends; 
‘and Bysshe would take a fire stove and fill it 
with some inflammable liquid, and carry it 
| flaming into the kitchen and to the back door? 
/ At Eton he is said on one occasion to have 
given his tutor a severe shock with a Leyden 
‘jar. He often carried pistols, and was a better 
shot than Byron, with whom he practised in 
Italy. While sailing, he was in the habit of 
steering and reading at the same time. His 
| love of books was equal to that of Charles 
Lamb, and no volume which took his fancy 
| was too large or too expensive for him. Un- 
fortunately, however, in the course of his 
frequent removals, the more ponderous tomes 
, had to be left behind! 

Unlike Shelley—who drank only water, and 
would dine contentedly off a bun—many poets 
have found their chief relaxation in a certain 
amount of conviviality and pleasant social inter- 
course. Dryden, we are told, employed his 
mornings in writing, dined en famille, and then 
went to Wills’s Coffee-house, which he caused to 
becume the great resort of the wits of the day. 
Addison passed each day alike, and much in 
the manner Dryden did; but it is satisfactory 
to know that ‘le came home earlier o’ nights.’ 
Goldsmith enjoyed what he styled a shoemaker’s 
holiday—that is to say, when in company of 
his friends, to start at eleven for a walk by 
the City Road; and through the fields to 
Highbury Barn to dine; to drink tea after- 
wards at the White Conduit House; and to 
conclude the evening by supping at the Grecian 
or the Temple Exchange Galeton. 

Charles b was fond of ‘cards and a 
cheerful glass’ Writing to Coleridge in 1796 
on the production of the Sigh, he says: ‘I 
think I hear you again. I imagine to myself 
the little smoky room at the Salutation and Cat, 
where we have sat together through the winter 
nights, oro | the cares of life with Poesy.’ 
His rooms in Inner Temple Lane saw many 
a brilliant gathering of wits and authors, when 
those who had a mind might play whist. 

Another poet who loved to surround himself 
with all the celebrities of the day was Samuel 
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Rogers. When breakfast was still an institution, 
he was wont to welcome his acquaintances at 
that meal, ‘by way of probation for dinner,’ as 
it was said ; and there were few persons of note 
in Europe who on a visit to London did not 
sooner or later appear as guests at his house 
in St James’s Street. 


CASSIE QUIN’S ATONEMENT. 
By Guy Boorusy. 


A stone upon her heart and head, 
But no name written on that stone ; 
Sweet neighbours whisper low instead, 
This sinner was a loving one. 
Mrs BRowninc. 


‘I say she’s a liar—she kin say what she 
bloomin’ well please. My man a’ course kin 
take the sack ready and willin’; I ain't a 
denyin’ that; but what I do say is that we 
ain’t a-goin’ to be put upon by the likes of ’er 
—no, not if she was Missis Victoria upon her 
golden throne; we wouldn’t! An’ so I’ll tell 
er to ’er face’ 

Her name was Cassie Quin. And in case 
this assertion may not convey very much, I may 
also say that she was a strapping young woman 
of about twenty-two years of age, strong as a 
mountain heifer, brown as a berry, and boasting 
a fluency and picturesqueness of expression that 
almost took one’s breath away. She was the 
wife of a boundary rider on the Queensland 
Station I was managing at that time, and there 
had been serious trouble out back. 

The adjoining station, it must be under- 
stood, had a hut on the other side of the 
boundary fence, and between the two women 
there was constant feud. The opposition wife 
had taken the trouble to make certain serious 
charges against our boundary rider, and now 
his wife Cassie had come in herself to disprove 
them. She was about as rongh a diamond as 
could be found between Capes York and Howe, 
and when she stood before me she completely 
filled the doorway. 

Having had ten minutes of vigorous protesta- 
tion and defiance, and with a view of arriving 
at a conclusion, I said quietly : ‘Come, come, 
now; that’s all very well, you know, but you 
must have given her some provocation !’ 

‘I dunno what yer mean by “ provercation,”’ 
she answered; ‘but if she says my ’usband don’t 
do no work, well, she’s a liar, a darned liar ; 
and so I’ll tell ’er to ’er face when I go ’ome 
—there now! Why, I’ll tell yer what, if yer 
want to know, ’er man don’t’—— 

‘There, there; that’ll do, I said hastily ; ‘I 
don’t want to know anything further. Go 
home, there’s a good woman, and, for goodness’ 
sake, don’t let me hear any more about it. If 
you want any extra rations for Christmas Day, 
you can tell the storekeeper I sent you.’ 

She was evidently not satisfied, for she went 
away down the path mumbling something about 
falsehoods and vengeance that I did not catch. 


It was terribly hot, and even in the shadow 
of the veranda the thermometer stood at one 
hundred and sixteen degrees, 

When Cassie had interrupted me, I was busy 
writing to the old folk at home; and after she 
left, I narrated what had passed as an amusing 
incident characteristic of Bush Life. Then the 
storekeeper came in, sat on my table, and lit 
his pipe. When he acted in that fashion, it 
was always a sign that he had come to stay ; 
so we sat talking of bygone days, mopping our 
faces, and wondering what was happening six- 
teen thousand miles away. I remember he had 
just said: ‘Hold on, though; we’re feeding 
them with goose and plum-duff when they’re 
only just out of bed—we’ve forgotten the nine 
hours’ difference in time.’ 

To which I replied: ‘God bless them; and 
precious cold some of ’em are too, I’ll be 
bound ’—when from the yard rang the cry of 
‘Fire 

We dashed out; and there, sure enough, was 
the smoke of a huge Bush fire, licking along 
the top of the thickly timbered Ranges that 
separated us from our back country. It ap- 
peared to be entering the gully in which stood 
the rival huts I have previously mentioned. 
And as soon as Cassie saw this, she left the 
store and rushed to the bough shade, where 
her horse was standing. I followed her, crying: 
‘Who are at the huts, girl?’ 

‘Only that woman and ’er kid,’ she answered, 
seizing her saddle. 

‘Then where are the men?’ I asked. For 
I knew, as it was Christmas Day, there would 
be no work doing. 

‘Down at the Dingoe Creek grog shanty, 
and most like dead-drunk by this; and that 
woman’s lame, and ’er kid ain't weaned. I 


‘must go !? 


‘Nonsense. Put that saddle down, and let 
one of the men go. You can do no possible 
good 

‘I can, I can. Don’t stop me; there ain’t 
no time to waste, I tell yer! What’s the use 
of sendin’ one of them? I can get there quicker 
nor any of ’em,’ 

She was in the saddle by this time; and I, 
seeing it was impossible to stop her, had let 
down the panels, and now shouted after her: 
‘Take care of yourself, for God’s sake, girl!’ 

She had fourteen miles to go, and the fire 
scarcely six more. But she could only travel 
as fast as her horse could gallop: while the 
fire was moving like an express train. 

Ten minutes later I was on the way with 
men and beaters. Even at the distance we 
were from it we could feel the hot glow upon 
our faces. And every moment it was closing 
in faster and faster on the devoted huts. Pres- 
ently volumes of smoke began to roll over 
our heads; and we could distinctly hear the 
roar of the flames and the falling of trees far 
ahead of us. Within half an hour we had 
arrived at the point I was aiming for, and had 
commenced clearing a track, in order to direct 
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the course of the fire towards a dry creek bed. 
It was dreadful labour; but any one with half 
an eye could see that it was the only chance 
of saving the wool-sheds and the Home Station. 
Every moment the heat was growing more 
intense, and by the time our work was com- 
pleted had become almost unbearable. 

Cassie had been gone nearly three-quarters 
of an hour now. That she would gallop her 
horse to death to get there in time, we knew; 
but was the feat she had undertaken possible? 
It was the uncertainty that made the suspense 
so awful. 

With the roaring fierceness of a million fur- 
naces, the fire came closer, and already sparks 
were floating towards us. Then we heard a 
noise of horses galloping through the thick 
scrub timber; and presently, mad with terror, 
a mob came into view, tearing and racing for 
their lives. With them, in hopeless confusion, 
were sheep, kangaroos, wallabies, wild-dogs, and 
emus; while overhead, hawks, crows, cockatoos, 
magpies, eagles, and all manner of birds, flew 
screeching before the hot blast. 

Our track by this time was broad and clear, 
and, if only the wind would drop or change, 
we might consider ourselves safe. 

Seeing that nothing else could be done, we 
mounted our terrified animals and rode down 
into the creek bed. 
shout; and at the same instant, through the 
high grass, a maddened and terrified horse, 
with a woman and child swaying to and fro 
upon its back, thundered towards us. That it 
wasn’t Cassie, we could tell, for this rider and 
the other horses in 
the creek, the poor beast leaped over the edge, 
and fell upon the soft sand at our feet. We 
rushed forward, secured it, and, as fast as we 
could, unbound the precious freight. Needless 
to say it was The Opposition and her child. 


child were tied on. — 


Cassie must have travelled as fast as her 
horse could gallop to the Blackfellow’s Well 
in the Ten-mile Paddock; and then turned 
due east along the foot of the Ranges towards 
the gully where she lived. From the well to 
the huts she must have had the heat of the 
fire full in her face, for at the highest cal- 
culation the flames could not have been five 
miles in front of her. Then turning the hill- 
side, she saw the huts below her. 

In three minutes she was beside them, callin 
and shrieking to her enemy to come forth an 
be saved. The terrified woman, according to 
her own account, had shut herself into the 
bark ‘humpy,’ for she knew it was worse than 
useless to trust to her lameness in the dried- 
up scrub. As the flames appeared on the hill- 
top, she saw through the window Cassie de- 
scending the track on the hill-side; then she 
lost sight of her until she heard her name 
called and rushed out. 

‘Save me, save me, Cassie Quin!’ she cried— 
‘save me and my little Em’ly. Take ’er, and 
I'll pray for ye and bless your name for 
ever ! 

Cassie had by this time dismounted. ‘Come 
on, then—git on ’ere,’ she shouted. ‘But wait: 
where’s some green hide? I’ll have to tie yer 
on, or yer’ll let the kid drop—I know yer 
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will.—That’s right now. Stick to ’er tight, and 
make for our ’ead station. Go on! Git!’ 

‘But you, you,’ screamed the frightened 
woman as the horse plunged and snorted at 
the on-rushing flames—‘there’s no room for 
you. You'll be killed !’ 

‘D’ye think I’m a babby, and don’t know 
how to take care of myself? J’m all right. 
You git !’ 

As she spoke, she struck the horse savagely, 
and he bounded away, and next moment had 
Coens down the track, the mother and 
child rolling wildly in the saddle as they went. 
Then Cassie turned to the gully and saw the 
approaching flames. Her sacrifice was complete, 
Death was inevitable. She gave one glance 
round, found that her escape was cut off, and 
_ rushed into her own hut and shut the 

oor. 


That night, as soon as it was possible, we 
organised a search party and went out to hunt 
for her. We had not far to look. We found 
her in her own hut, which, by some strange 
chance, was untouched, lying on the floor quite 
dead—suffocated. On the back of the door, 
evidently scratched with a nail, were these 
words : ‘I sed she wer a liar; I’m sorie.’ 


LONG AGO. 


WHEN opal tints and gray invade 
The crimson of the west— 
When daylight’s lingering traces fade, 
And song-birds seek the nest— 
When shadows fall o’er hill and plain, 
And stars in heaven glow, 
We live in memory once again 
The days of long ago. 


And friends of days for ever o’er 
Around us closely stand, 

We feel the kindly grasp once more 
Of many a ‘vanished hand;’ 

And though fond, loyal, brave, and true 
May be the friends we kuow, 

No friends can match the friends we knew 
And loved long, long ago. 


Though smiling fortune on us shower 
Her gifts with right good-will— 

Though every passing day and hour 
Be filled with sunshine still— 

Though joys and pleasures deep abound 
Upon the way we go, 

We sigh and dream o'er joys we found 
In days of long ago. 


And though we form new friends, new ties, 
New joys, new pleasures try, 

And though new hopes like phantoms rise 
As in the days gone by, 

When comes the holy calm of eve, 
Our tears unbidden flow ; 

We love, we hope, we plan and grieve 
Again in Long Ago. 
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